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OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As our two travellers were journeying across the 


plain they were suddenly stariled by a trampling 


sound, attended by outcries which came from a lit- 


tle distance to their left. As they were armed, (for 
Surab had not only restored their pistols, but given! 


each of them a sabre in place of the blades they had 
broken, ) they would not pass unheeded a cry of dis- 
tress ; but immediately turned their horses, and rode 
in the direction from which the sound proceeded. In 
a few moments they came toa thicket, which seem- 
ed to divide them from the spot; on which they dis- 
mounted, and made their way as silently as possible 
through it. On reaching the further edge of it they 


saw the ruins of a cottage, whence the voices ap- | 


peared to issue. They advanced with a quick but 
cautious step to the wall fronting them, and found 
in it a large fissure, which permitted them to view 
the inside without approaching the opposite door- 
way ; and the building being without roof, and open 
to the moonlight, they easily distinguished the figures 
of those within. There were three men, one of whom 
wore the dress of a friar, and was in the custody of 
the other two, who appeared to be Arabs. At the 
moment when Romain applied his eye to the fissure, 


one of the Arabs had his ahtagan raised in a threat- | 


ening attitude against the friar, at which the travel- 
ler, without a moment’s hesitation, discharged his 
pistol at the fellow, through the opening. The shot 
either missed or only slightly wounded him: they 
both gave one call upon Allah, and took to their 


heels ; and directly after they were heard flying on) 
|| power of evil spirits, or enchanters.”’ 
| ** Ay, father,” observed Romain, “ but not from 


horse-back at full speed. 

The two rescuers then entered the hut, and found 
the poor friar almost petrified with amazement, and 
not knowing whether he had friends or fresh ene- 
mies to expect; but on seeing their Frank dresses, 
he was convinced of his safety, and immediately fell 
on his knees, and with great earnestness and volu 
bility began to thank, first the virgin, and then all 
the saints he could call to mind. He would proba- 


bly have gone through with the whole calendar, but | 


Romain, who was not much pleased to find himself 
completely thrown into the back ground by the 
saints, at length requested him to postpone the re- 
mainder of his devotions till a safer opportunity, and 
This called 


vho was as honest and 


give him some account of his disaster. 
the attention of the friar, 
e was devout, to the visible ob- 
jects of his gratitude, and without rising, or scarcely 
pausing, he turned the current of his speech from 


simple -hearted as ! 


his heavenly to his earthly deliverers, and went on 


thanking them so long, that Romain was obliged, a 


second time, to interrupt him. He at length learned, 
that the person they had rescued was an Armenian 
friar, who had lately landed at Acre, and was going 
on a mission to his brethren at Tiberius. He had, 
early in the evening, fallen into the hands of some 


‘the pistol put them to flight. 


| of the scouts of Surab’s band, who had detained him 
| awhile and then discharged him unharmed and un- 


plundered ; but on making his way over the plain 
he met the two Arabs, who had dragged him into 
the hut and robbed him, and he believed were on 
|the point of murdering him when the discharge of 


| Romain then asked what the Arabs had taken 


|| from him; to which he replied, ‘‘ only a purse with 


|a trifle of money’’—but, on putting his hand into 
his bosom, he suddenly started with an expression 
of absolute horror. ‘ Alas!’’ he exclaimed, “ the 
sacrilegious ruffians !—it is gone—they were wel- 
|come to my purse ; but Oh! that inestimable trea- 
sure.”—Thus he went on lamenting bis irreparable 
, loss, in broken and unintelligible terms, when Tom 


| chanced to perceive something on the ground, and 


on examination found it to be the friar’s purse, and 
a small wooden box, which the Arabs had dropped 
in the hurry of their flight. The good man received 
the first without any visible marks of consolation, 
but when his eye caught the other, he broke out into 
‘exclamations of rapture, and was nigh making an- 
other long thanksgiving to the saints. 

Romain again urged the expediency of proceed- 
ing on their journey, when the friar requested them 
to assist him in looking for his mule, which, he said, 
could not be far off, as the Arabs had fled too hastily 
to take him along with them. They leit the hut, 
and, on looking about, saw the animal! by the moon 
light peaceably grazing ata little distance. He was 
easily caught; and the other two returned to their 
horses, while the friar made a circuit of the wood 
and jomed them. 

As they rode on, Romain had the curiosity to in- 
quire what the inestimable treasure was which was 
contained in the little box, concluding it must be a! 
diamond, or some gem of great value. 

** Something more precious than gold or gems,” 
‘said the friar. ‘* That box contains two holy relics, 
of sufficient sanctity to guard the bearer from the) 


robbers.”’ 

| “ Nay,” said the father, “ I know not that, for I 
| verily believe, that had not those relics been in my 
possession, Providence would not have sent you t 
my rescue : doubtless it was done more to preserve 
these from profanation by the hands of infidels, than 
to protect me from violence.” 


Romain then inquired what the said precious re 
lics consisted of, and learned that one was a paring 

the toe-nail of a celebrated Armenian saint, and 
the other the skin or carcass of a certain unmention 
able insect, which, when 
garment of the same ! 
The friar at length « 


le? y i. fu 
adeiiveier secimed ii \ 


living, had inhabited the 


ly personage 
bserved, that the voice of his 
] ze to him, and 
quired his name. © » started 
pleasure and surpi 
place, and Rom 
Armenian father, wh 
to him the account 
the reader may perl arned 
some five or six chapters back. They now telked 
over the mournful story together; and Romain did 


gmition 
this Wa 
trsago, had \ 
f his br th r’s travic 


aps remember to have ! 


not fail to inquire the reason of the father’s conceal- 


ing the names of the parties in his account of the 
transaction. To this the other replied, that he had 
particular reasons for doing it; but that possibly he 
might, at some future time, reveal all those parti- 
culars. 

It was sunrise when they arrived at the gate of 
Tiberius. They were admitted, but closely ques- 
tioned by the officer of the guard, who asked if Ro- 
main were not the Frank traveller who was said to 
have been killed or captured by the robbers? On 
hearing that he was the same, the officer requested 
he and his servant would immediately wait on the 
governor of the town, and give him all the informa 
tion they could respecting the enemy. This he 
readily complied with. The officer, learning that 
the friar had also fallen in with the robbers, com 
manded him to accompany them 

They were accordingly conducted to the gover 
nor’s house, and ushered into the presence of his ex- 
cellency, who had just risen from his sluinbers. He 
was much surprised at the report of the pilgrims, 
and desired them to remain at his mansion tll he 
could despatch a messenger, and hear trom Abon 
Hamouda, who, with the remnant of his force, had 
proceeded to the cunch on the southern shore of the 
lake. To this also they consented 

The news of the fight had reached Tiberius in the 
night, and had occasioned considerable alarm and 
excitement in the place ; and intelligence of Abon 
Hamouda’s escape had just been received Our 
travellers remained at the dwelling of the sub- pacha 
in a kind of civil custody till afternoon, when they 
received a message, containing something between 
a request and a command, from the defeated com 
mander, that they would instantly repair to the 
camp in company with a number of horsemen who 
had come with the messenger. This summons they 


| prepared to obey : had they been otherwise inclined, 


indeed, refusal had been vain., They left the city, 
and proceeded without once halting, by a path which 
led, most of the way, along the beach, and arrived 
at the Turkish encampment a litle before sunset 
The three semi-prisoners, if such a term may be 
used, were immediately led to the tent of the com 
mander 

The extreme suavity of his excellency’s manners 
had been somewhat decomposed by lis lute disaster : 
vexation at his defeat, and apprehension of the wrath 
of Djezzar in cor nspired to put 
him im no Since his arrival 
vn this state of temper, not 
k and ch, but also by 
' 


heads with his 


sequence, equally « 
very gracious humour 
at the camp he had show 
nly in sullenness of | e 
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the best of their ability, but they were unable to at-| 
tribute their liberation to any thing save the gene-| 
rosity of the robber chief. The Moslem seemed 
very little pleased at having this compliment paid 
to the character of his victorious enemy. He pro- 
bably felt as little gratification at beholding the 
safety of the three Christians whom the robbers had 
preserved in preference to any of the vanquished 
and he eyed them with a look, which 


Moslems ; 
seemed to say, 


“« Were it not that I fear to disre- 


gard the firmans from the Pacha which you bear, | 
would quickly sever your necks, merely because my 


enemy has spared them. 
silence, glancing his eye, full of the above meaning, I 
from one to the other of thé Christians, tll his lip, 


He sat for some time in 


quivered, and his mustac hios seemed to curl with 
suppressed malignity. He at length muttered some- 
thing about Giaours, and bade them wait while he 
examined another prisoner in their presence. 


Some guards were then despatched to another | 
part of the camp, and directly returned with the | 


same lunatic whom we have already frequently 
This person, it seems, had been among 
those who escaped with Abon Hamouda from the 


mentioned 


robbers. 
ficiently removed from the scene of danger, ordered | 
him to be bound to his mule, and guarded the rest 
of the way as a prisoner, on suspicion of his being a 
spy or emissary from Surab. This suspicion had 
been increased by finding a dagger and loaded pis- 
tol concealed about his person. He still, however, 
showed every appearance of insanity, and no far- 
ther discovery had enabled them to learn whether 
such were his real character or not. 

He still wore the same dress, and bore the same 
‘appearance as when last described, when he was 
brought, with his arms bound, into the presence of 
the 
eyes generally fixed on the ground, though occa- 
sionally stealing a glance at those about him. The 
sun had set a short time before, and, as it was now 
growing dark, a number of lighted torches were pro- 


vided. 


governor. 


The governor, as 


soon as they were suf- 


His face was bent down, and his 


Abon Hamouda inquired of the pilgrims, 


and several others in his presence, if they knew 
aught of the prisoner more than was generally un 
derstood, to which they all answered in the nega- 
Romain, though he 
concerning him, had formed some apparently well 


t 


grounded conjectures, 
express them 


ive 


knew nothing positive 


but he felt no inclination to 
The governor then questioned the 


lunatic; but none of his interrogations could draw 


forth a word of reply, 
which he maintained. 


or break the sullen silence 
Hamouda had become so 


doubtful of the holy character of the prisoner, that he 
was willing to risk the sin of sacrilegious violence on 
his person; and he immediately ordered him to be 
bastinadoed till he should be willing to give an ac 


count of himself. 


on the prisoner 
” said he, with some agitation, but with 

out raising his head, “ I have things of moment to 
Scommunicate, and I will reveal them instant'y; but 


they 


“ 


Hold, 


y are only for the 


This appeared to have some effect 


ear of Abon Hamouda. I there 


fore beseech your excellency to command all who 


are present to stand as ide.” 


motioned those 


As the prisouer was both bound and weaponless, 
nothing was to be apprehended; and the governor 


around him to stand back. This 


being done, the prisoner stalked slowly up to where 
his examiner was sitting, and, as he went, drew his 
hands over his face, rubbing off the dirt which had 
dried upon it. He then, for 
head, and fixed his eyes uy 
before him. Atthis alook of astonishment and terror, 
mingled with doubt, flashed across the visage of 
Abon Hamouda ; but this had scarcely ume to ap- 
pear, when the other spoke two or three words in a 


) 


ww 


tone, 


which seemed t 


the first time, raised bis 
n those of the dignitary 


mmplete the amaze 


i ‘ment t of the Moslem He ettesnd an susticisiien, | 


nme gl Ey I 


| ana rT repulsed her. Nor when I was stretched on 
‘and sprang from his seat; but at the same instant, a bed of sickness did her tenderness abate. When 
the supposed Santon burst the cord which bound his the burning fever rioted in my veins, and but a step 
arms, snatched the governor’s dagger from his side,! lay between me and eternity, she attended me wit) 
and plunged it into the bosom of the owner. |, more than a mother’s care. Night after night she 
sat watching over my couch. I have seen her, when 
SELECTIONS. | she little thought I so remarked, weeping in my 

dimly illumined chamber, and raising her fair hands 





a 


| 





io heaven, in supplication for my recovery. And 
when I did recover, who can paint the joy that light- 
i jed up her beautiful countenance! All saw it with 
FEMICIDE. | dotight save one, and that was her wretched and 

[A deeply affecting narrative, under the above title, |) .ngrateful brother 
has just issued froin the Glasgow press. It is de } ** She had a friend named Mary Elliston, also a 
clared to be “ no fiction.”’ It is published accord beautiful girl. Their friendship had commenced in 
r, Esq. of — } hildhood, and their souls were knit closer by suc 
ceeding years. Mary lived with us, for she was an 


brom the last Liverpool Albion 


CONFESSIONS OF AN UNEXECUTED 








ing to the will of “ William M 
in the county of Stirling, Scotland,” for the pur | 
pose of deterring others ‘‘ from the commission © ty phan ; and being originally of a respectable, but 
a similar sin, by the thought, that if they escape || unfortunate family, my tather gladly adopted her as 
the punishment of the law, they are sure to anal a Companion to his daughter. She was tall, and ex 
with that of a racked and harrassed conscience.” juisitely made, and all ber movements were full of 
The Confessions are powerfully written, and sel il female dignity. Her form wanted the richness of 
dom have we read a more touching narrative than || Eliza’s, but it was more airy, and, if possible, more 
that which is contained in the work before us graceful My sister's complexion had the bright- 
We insert an extract from the first part of the Con | ness and bloom of northern beauty. Her yellow 
iair waved like streaks of sunshine over her tem 
‘les, and her blue eyes, deep and lucid as the sap 
Yes, it is twenty years since I perpetrated that crime} hire, were full of animation and mirth of soul 
which has poisoned my existence, and thrown over) Mary had more of the Italian cast in her counte 
it a cloud of unutterable sorrow. All other crimes|} "ance, which was of a darker and warmer hue 
may sleep, but imiquity like mine never can. The || Her hair was black and shining, and her eyes, of 
worm that dies not, preys upon ay heart : Iam the ‘pau same complexion, were full of melancholy. Ne- 
. * * * * |\ver were two lovelier beings associated together 


fessions. J 
*« Twenty years—and the vision still haunts me ! 


} 
| 


victim of remorse 
“« My house stood in the midst of a plantation of | under the same roof. Eliza was all affection, and 


smiles, and innocence, and she showed them or 


} 


elm and pine. Its situation was considered roman 
jjevery occasion. If she loved, she expressed 


tic by those who had an eye for the beauties of na 
ture, but such I never had. It was a large isolated | bright and undisguised language the emotions of he: 
building, white, and airy in its appearance, and de- soul Mary was not more lovely, for that was im 
corated in front with a portico of four Ionic pillars. || possib le. but she was evidently a being of profounder 
Before the door was a pl t of green g vround. bordered | and intenser feelings. Her spirit was more full « 
with flowers, and in the centre of this a fountain of j}pathos. Her fervour was not so easily excited, but 
clear water. Behind the mansion house there was|| When once aroused, it flowed in dee per channels 
a spacious garden, and about fifty yards to the right i} and its influence upon all the passions Was most 
flowed the little river of ———, murmuring among | striking and irresistible 
rocks, and shaded over by bowers of the birch andi} “ I know net how it was, but this pure «minde 
chesnut-tree jjand intellectual girl, conceived for me a strong af- 
““ Few places were so retired and beautiful, and | fection. God knows, there was little in my socie 
here, if my miserable tone of mind had permitted, | ty to attract the love of any one, and, above all, of 
I must have been happy. I had no companion but|/such as she. I never did her an act of kindness. | 
an only sister, and heaven assuredly never formed scarcely ever spoke to her with common civility 
two beings so completely different as we Poor|| yet, strange to say, I unknowingly gained her heart 
Eliza, she was every thing that is amiable in wo-|/ and she loved me at last as if I had been the most 
man. Fair, beautifully proportioned, and graceful {deserving object upon earth. How my grovelling 
in her movements, beyond even the most gifted of | soul came to be invested with such power, remain: 
her sex—her light and airy form—her blue, deep!|a problem which I have never been able to solve 
blue eye—her lip ever crossed with smiles, and her) In all other respects the mind of Mary was pure an 
complexion clear as heaven itself. Of all these heavenly . That spirit so full of poetry and romance 
things I could speak, but it avails not. They are) that mild and enthusiastic spirit, conversant only 
gone, and nothing save their remembrance remains | with lofty thoughts, and whose existence had passe 
behind. Memory may do much to hallow even the |in a world of fancy, did it descend from its high es 
divinest beauty, and imagination may touch with tate to seek companionship with a base earth-born 
more delicate hues what the former brings up from! heart like mine? In this only she erred; in this 


’ 
the depths of time, but their fairy power were use-| ‘ nly she showed that tinge of humanity which clin 


less here. My sister had a form and a mind which to all below Perhaps she might have been in 
fancy never excelled, even in her brightest dreams. || fluenced by her affection for my sister. Be that as 
Strange to say, she loved me. I say strange, 't may, I saw her feelings, and, with the true vil 
for what heart but that of an angel could bear affec- lany of my nature, resolved to take advantag« 
tion towards a being so malignant—so horribly wick-| them. It woul: be sickening to relate all the schemes 
edas I! JT can now recall how harshly I returned I put in practice to ruin this unfortunate girl She 
all her little acts of kindness. She would try, by loved me to distraction, and I but too wel Nsuececd 
every art, to bring from me some deed of tenderness | But how was my poor, hard conquest gained? Bya 
She would smile, and come out with some mirthful proceeding, the iniquity of which no language cat 
story. She would sit down before me, and throw her, characterise. I invoked the Most High t ) witness 
delicate arms around my neck in a mood of gaiety that my future intentions were honourable ; and 
and love. She would flatter me, and watch over swore, in the name of all that is sacred, to make her 
my concerns, and anticipate my wishes—but all in|) my own. I never intended to keep my promise 
vain. My ungrateful heart refused to acknowledge’ What were oaths to me !—What were broken hearts 
her attentions : her fondness became painful to me, and ruined hopes to one who locked upon virtue 
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and honour as baubles, and whose polluted soul know that you are addressing another, but if she 


seemed born for the atmosphere of the blackest) has the spirit of a woman, never will she listen to 
iniquity ! | you after your conduct to me.’ 
“ Time rolled on, but still I never felt remorse. ‘‘ Such were the condoling lines of her letter, and 

I looked on unmoved at the ruin I had effected; and. they fired me to revenge. Suspicion lowered upon 
when the unsuspecting victim required the perform- my heart, and the thought came upon me that they 
ance of my vows, she was answered with a con-| were but the prelude of a discovery ‘ And must 
temptuous sneer. Her spirit, from this moment, my plans be thus thwarted by that wretched girl! 
faded utterly away She felt that she had been be- | Must a fortune be torn away from my grasp? Shall 
trayed, and saw the dreadful precipice on which she she unveil to my affianced bride what for a time 
stood. Had I been any thing else than a villain—bad | must remain in darkness—and for what? to ruin 
one spark of generous feeling still animated my bo-||me—to blast my dearest prospects without benefit 
som, I must have pitied the miserable girl; but com- ing herself?’ The evil passions were stirred up 
‘passion was unhappily a feeling to which I had ever within me—hell boiled in my bosom, and I was 
been a stranger, and I looked on the wreck of beau- wrought to an ecstacy of madness. For half a day 
ty with savage indifference. I remained in this tumuit of passion. Towards 
" « Bliza’s tender heart was moved, and she saw) evening it ceased to exhibit itself on the outer man, 
her companion with other eyes She did not, with but raged within more intensely than ever. 

the prude-like barbarity of many of her sex, cast off | 
this erring sister. She saw that she had been led 


“ Yes, | remember it well. This day—and twen- 
ty years have rolled away— I sat by the fire, moody 
astray, and knew, that although in the eyes of the and distracted, and meditating, apparently, some 
world she was a lost and a worthless thing, yet she | violent deed. My sister sat opposite to me. She 
was not to be abandoned to misery and neglect. So was euiployed at her needle, but while she sewed, 
far from turning away from this object of distress,||her blue eyes streamed with tears, and ever and 
again she cast at me looks of the deepest affliction 
‘ My dear brother, has any thing occurred to dis- 
tress you?’ I thundered out, ‘ Silence, distract me 
not,’ in a voice which made her start backward with 
terror; and, striking my hand violently against my 
burning forehead, I left the room, and mounted up 
stairs to my bed-chamber. A small Highland dirk 
hung over the mantle-piece. It had been in the 
family for ages. I put it im my pocket, almost un 
knowing what I did, and descended with portentous 
speed. Eliza met me as I was going out. She put 
her slender arm in mine, and requested me, with a 
voice of melting tenderness, to stay at home, for 
that I was evidently very unwell. With brutal 
violence I pushed her aside, and rushed into the 


she pressed her to her bosom—nor did she consider 
herself dishonoured in so doing. Her pure heart 
told her that Mary was innocent, and what had oc 

curred was a misfortune rather than a crime. She 
solaced her in the midst of her misery, and tried t 

sustain her broken heart, with the hope that I might 
one day repair the injury I had done, and restore 
her, blameless and unblemished, to society. Nor did 
she stop here, for on her knees she conjured me, as | 
valued the welfare of a wretched creature—as I va- 
lued the honour of our house—as I valued my own 
eternal happiness, to render that tardy justice which 
uprightness and virtue demanded. The appeal was 
eloquent as beauty and affliction could make it; but 
it was in vain. I heard it with contempt. 

* About this time, a young lady of considerable | open aur. 
fortune came to reside in our part of the country. “ The evening was fair, beautifully fair. The 
She was rich, and I considered that now or never sun was sinking down gloriously, and mellowing 
had an opportunity occurred of gratifying my pas- nature over with his last departing beams ; but I re- 
sion fur money. My situation in life was well known, marked it not I saw nothing—I heard nothing. A 
and I was cordially received as a visiter into her) tumult was in my heart; my ears were stunned, and 
mother’s house. I endeavoured to make myself as|1 hurried over the earth with reckless fury. Night 
agreeable as possible, and in a short time had the; came down, and I found myself at Mary’s door. I 
satisfaction of thinking that I was listened to with|| entered, but she was not within. She had gone out 
not an unfavourable ear. There was only one bar to walk by the banks of the Forth 
that stood in the way, and this was Mary Elliston.; “1 went to findher. Her lovely and interesting 
My faith was plighted to her in the most solemn form was seated upon a rock which overlooked the 
manner; and I well knew that if this reached the) stream. WhenI came up, she was in tears; but 
ears of my new mistress, my prospects in that quar-||she threw her arms around me, and kissed me with 
ter were at anend. I cared little for exposure, on | unspeakable fondness. How romantic was the scene! 
the score of honour or virtue, but I dreaded ': on) O how unfit for a deed of villany !—The moon was 
that of self-interest. Let me get possession of my up in the vault of heaven. The firmament was sil- 
object—let her wealth be once fairly secured in my vered over with her chaste beams, and the light of 
iron hand—and my shame, for aught I cared, might the planet dissolved and lost in a flood of pale and 
be trumpeted to the uttermost ends of the earth celestial glory One solitary star twinkled by her 
But till then—till that decisive—that irrevocable | side. And how beautifully were the rays reflected 
moment, it behoved that all should wear the aspect) by the stream that murmured amid its rocky chan- 
of integrity—that all should run smooth as the un- |nel, and gave forth a melancholy music, which was 
ruffled sea. I covered my hypocrisy with the sem-| the only sound that disturbed the unbroken calm of 
blance of virtue, as the ashes of the dead are co-| nature! Could crime linger here? Could vice pol- 
vered with flowers, and crawled, like the viper, un- 
der cover, the better to entrap my prey. 

“* That no evil report might injure my reputation | 
ull that time, I had Mary sent off about ten miles, to 
a small country house on the banks of the Forth. 
There the sorrows of that unhappy girl only became 
more pungent—she felt the misery of loneliness.— | done—done at a moment when any heart, but that 
Deprived of my sister’s society and mine—and the, of a demon, would have been disarmed. I drew 
last, strange to say, she prized above all other—her slowly the dagger from my pocket, and—my spirit 
heart became more desolate and broken. She wrote 


shudders while I relate it—stabbed her in the back! 
me a letter: the paper was stained with tears, and) A shriek, and she fell to the earth. ‘Oh! do not 


‘! cruel, treacherous was the deed. Was there no bolt 
of heaven to consume my coward heart? While she 
clung to my bosom, and called me her own—while 
her deep melting eyes weie thrown so expressively 


on my savage countenance—yes, the deed was then 


every word breathed unutterable affliction. It im-| destroy me !—Spare me ; do not kill me !—She clung 
plored me to take compassion on her wretched state, 
and fulfil the promises I had so solemnly made : ‘ 1) fell exhausted 


to my knees, but I spurned her away, and she again 
There was no time to be lost. I 


laid violent bands upon her, and pitched her over 
the rock. I heard her rustling among the branches 
which opposed a feeble resistance to her fall; and 
then a dash among the waters, and a feeble cry—and 
all was silent.”’ 





THE GLEANER. 





DANDIE DINMONT AND THE HIGHLAND 
SMUGGLERS, 


The subject of the fullowing anecdote was the brother of 


| Parke, the celebrated Alrican traveller. His was truly a kin- 


lute such a scene with its accursed presence? Base, | 


dred spirit, bemg giited by nature with a great asbare of un- 
daunted resolution aud never-tailing pre-evce ot mind a» bis 
lamented relative combined with prodigious personal stre neth 
and activity. These circumstances, added to the great frank- 
ness. open heariedness, and pastoral simplicity of his disposi- 
ttien, have induced a pretty general beliet that he iurnished 
the Northern Wizzard with materials tor compounding that 
Dandie Dinmont. This is the more like- 
iy, as he was well known, and highly esteemed by Sir W— —, 
his genuine Scottish worthy (now. alas! no more) was se- 
veral years ago appointed collector of the customs tw the prin- 
cipal town of one of the largest of the western istes His way 
to the place of destination passed close to Leech Lomond and 
its far famed mountain, scenes of enchantment which he had 
never seen betore, Mr P was an ardent admirer oft the beau- 
avd being iv no great burry, he resolved to en- 
About this time the neighbour 
hood was inteste: by a numerous and resolute band of smug- 
elers The sudden appearance of a >» some- 
times perambulating by the side of the loch, and at other times 
toiling up the lofty Ben lomond, for several days together, 
excited fearful suspicions in the minds of the ilieit distillers 
ot the barley bree The bare cirenmstance of his having a 
harmless Pocket Traveller in bis band, literally spoke volumes 
Celt he could not be, for he looked like a well- 
fed, gaucy lowlander, every inch of him Nav. the book it- 
self appeared te them te be an accursed instrament lor noting 
down their delinquencies tor the cownisance of the excise 
Short work they resolved to make with the sassenach «py; 
and truly the final day of his sojourn here was big with fate. 
He had wandered a considerable distance from his usual boun- 
daries, and the weather being excessively hot, he repaired to 
aclachan, the only habitable place for miles around He 
called for some whiskey and water Immediately alter, one 
savage looking Hightander dropped in after another, until 
their number amounted to half a dezen They forthwith 
planted themselves on the benches encircling an old, massy¥ 
oak table. at which Mr. P. sat, and regarded him with looks 
of fierce and ominous import At last one of them drew a 
dirk trom his plaid, and holding it out to his intended vietim, 
said, “ Ken ve te use o’ tat?’ Though somewhat alarmed 
by this staggering question, his great courage and presence 
of mind did not desert him on the trving occasion He sud 
denly grasped the por iard, and exerting his great strength, 
dreve it up to the hilt in the oaken table * Noo.” save be, 
* let me see the loon that will take out that bonny thing.’ 
The astonished owner of the weapon and his companions, 
tugged with might and main, and with both hande. but were 
totally unable to meve it. Mr. B. instantly drew it out with 
one hand, and with the greatest apparentecase In a moment 
not a philabege was to be seen in the room The bewildered 
rogues fled in every direction: and, to this dav, Mr P en- 
joys the reputation of being no less a personage than Auld 
Mahoun himself. 


exquisite character — 


ties of nature, 
jos himself here a few days 





itary stranger 


against bim 


—_—_-_—— 
MR. CANNING’S ENIGMA. 
The Philadelphia Gazette publishes an enigma, said to 
have been written by Mr. Canning, which for a long time 
puzzled the wits of England 


There is a word of plural number 
A foe to peace ar ad human slomber 
Now any word you chance to take, 
Py adding vou plural make 

Dut if vou add an s to this, 

How strange the metameorp! 
Plural is plural then no m 

And sweet what bitter was betore 


A correspondent has furnished the following, which unra 


veils the riddle —Ed. Mi 





Cares are a for to pence a } ‘ 

A word, ‘tis plain, of 3 ! wecrnel 

liv athding ¢ to cares, you see, 

The plara’ will the = tw 

T hie hive r then is turned to sweret 

Caress the riddle solves complete 
—_—_—_—_-- 


THE PEMALE HEART. 
le heart may be compered toa garden, which 
tinued succession Oo} 
od delight the eye; 
of the most noxious 


The fen 
when weil cults 
fruits, and flowers 


sted, pres ots a ¢ 
to regale the 


but, when neglected, producing act 

weeds; large and Nourishi because their growth is in pre 

portion to the war nth and richness of the soil from which 

they spring Then let this ond be tantbfally culties ated, 

let the mind of the your | lovely female be stored witl 
le ithe influence of women, though un- 


useful knowledge, and 
diminished in power, will be lke * the 
sparkling and pure, whether suriounded by the san $ 

g its retresn- 


avenue of the social and mora 


diamond of the de 
sert,”’ 
of desolation, forgotten a d anknown, or pourin 
ing streams through every ( 


fabric 
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THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A SHORT STORY. 


“ Tris a sight the careful brow might smooth, 

* And make Ag smile, and dream itself to vouth, 

“ And youth forget such hour was passed on earth— 
“So springs the exulting bosom to that mirth '’—Byron. 


* Mav I be sure of seeing you at Niagara in Sep- 
tember!” said my friend, George Rivers, as we 
shook hands at parting, after an agreeable turn in 
Broad-street, and a glass of soda at the ‘ Hygean | 
Retreat,’ in the flourishing and beautiful village of 
Utica :—‘‘ May I be sure,” he repeated, ‘that you || 
will be present when the condemned pirate-ship |) 
makes her descent over the majestic cat ract?) 
I would give half I possess to see you at thot time 
You will then see Rivers a happy fellow. Pray do 


not fail of coming ;”” and, as he urged his animated and, in the next instant, 1 was closetted in my jj 
request, the joyous glance of holy anticipation |dressing- room, where, if I spent an extra half hour |} 
| at my.toilet, I must beg to be excused—for I had) 


beamed in his eye. 

** Certainly,” I replied, “ nothing but my own 
death, or that of some of my friends, will. I assure 
you, prevent my attendance—but why at that parfi 
cular time, Rivers?” 

**] will tell you ¢hen,” rejoined he; and, as the 
horn of the Union Line poured out at this moment 
something of an impatient note, and the crack of | 


” 


the driver’s whip announced the readiness of the 


stage, he grasped my hand warmly, and we parted. 

Five years had already passed away, since we 
left the seminary of C——. I had been “ scrawling 
strange words with a barbarous pen,”’ or, 
terms, a man of law, in that city of the north where 
the good folks are said to be “ full of notions,” and! 
George had been a resident of Baltimore. But we 
were happily both bent ultimately on the same tour; 
and, on the fourth of September, I found myseli 
seated in a vehicle which wheeled rapidly over the 
short space between Buffalo and the Falls of Nia- 
gara. 

It was a soft and cool morning—the crimson clouds 
were floating from before the face of the bright and 
renovating sun. The broad bosom of Erie was 
calm as the deep blue sky which it reflected—and 
the music of the early birds, as they danced on the 
viewless sigh of the west wind, brought an inde 
scribable freshness to my spirit. It seemed to me as 
if the pure and guileless morning of youth had again 
arrived—that the joys of those years over which the 
oblivious wave of Lethe murmurs, were again 
thronging back to my delighted heart. A thousai.d 
beautiful features of natural scenery, which I had 
already witnessed on my tour—the classic village of 
Geneva—the placid aspect of the blue Seneca, and 


the far dim hills along its banks, had left an impres- , 


sive yet undefined picture of the loveliness of nature 
upon my brain. As we neared Niagara, I leaned 
out of the coach, as we whirled along, to catch an 
occasional glance at that stupendous river, whose 
dark blue expanse glimmered to the view, between 
clumps of giant trees—and every object around 
seemed rife with poetry and beauty. The roar of 
the mighty torrent was but a complete contrast to 
the mild and gentle serenity which was enthroned 
in my bosom. 

How shall I attempt to describe the varied groups 
at Niagara, for days before the ill-fated ‘ Pirate 
made her deadly and sublime voyage! Phebus, 
Apollo!—the pencil of a Hogarth would fail to do 
the subject justice. Here was a fat alderman from 
the populous town, intent on securing a prospective 
and airy room for himself and his dark-eyed daugh- 
ter, of sixteen—there the dapper dandy of Broad- 
way, smelling most enchantingly of Eu dé 
and rosewater—here the unwieldy burgher from 
Albany, with his ‘* gooede vrow,”’ and all the rest of 
his worthy family—the merry countenance of mine 


in other | 


»| «mM ” 


Cologne 


| host, and the obsequious bow of the waiter, as some |! ‘of Cc 


————— 
, on my return home, I learned that a splen- 


pen tourist from South Carolina dropped a shilling | did ball was to be given at the hotel where I had 
in his hand, as he drew his trunk from the dusty | taken Jodgings—and a card had been left for me by 
‘boot of the coach, and removed it to some airy and one of my friends, who had expected my arrival. 


‘confortable apartment. 


| In a briet space I had dressed, and was in the spa- 


It was two days after my arrival before I encoun-_ cious hall, waltzing with Miss Emily Rivers, a cou- 


| tered Rivers. I was sitting in somewhat of a melan- 


' sin of my friend, for a partner. 


She was more than 


choly mood, conning over a dog’s-eared volume of} human that evening; and I have been at C—— 


'** Vivian Grey,” with the eternal roar of the torrent | 


‘in my ears, when the servant banded me a note. 


It ran to this effect. 
“ Niagara. September, 1827 


| ‘ Dear M.—Will you call at room No. 2, pre- 
jcisely at three this afternoon? I am particularly 
||desirous of your presence. Do not return an ex 


cuse—I insist upon your attendance, and feel as-|| 


” 


sured you will not refuse. Truly yours, Rivers. 


| I pencilled him a hurried answer by the bearer, 


| strange surmises that something peculiarly agreeable || 
| was in process of developement—but what it might) 
precisely be, I could in no wise divine. 
| The hour of three found me knocking at the door’ 
of my friend with a palpitating heart 


procedure. 
** Will you excuse my note?” said he, smiling ; 


| ** Tshould have called on you myself, but my home is || seems 
here—here, at present, is all that makes life sweet ’ 
retiring for a moment to an adjoining apart- || 
he returned with a beautiful young lady) 
said 


Then, 
ment, 
leaning on hisarm. ‘‘ Allow me, Mr. M ey 
he, ‘‘ the pleasure to introduce to you my wife, Mrs. 
Soruia Rivers. I had intended to have had this’ 
enjoyment before—but the crowded state of the! 
coaches has prevented our arrival.” 

My surprise was complete, 
girl, in the very blossom of her young existence 


myself that I made, on that occasion, one of the 
most graceful bows of which I was ever guilty in 
the whole course of my life. I looked but a moment 
on her glowing cheek, and caught but for an imstant 
the chastened glance of her soft blue eye. I con- 
gratulated Rivers with all the warmth of a friend- 


ever since; while every third evening finds me 
making a low congee at the door of old Rivers—he 
is a fine old fellow—and Emily is an angel. Before 


| the leaves are all scattered from the locusts before 


| the door of “ Rivers-Hall,’”’ I have a golden hope 


| that Emily and me will be united. 


It o pened—|| 
and the hearty grasp of George’s hand was the next} 


| THE 


| 


She was a lovely! 


This is the 
nineteenth of September—I believe I shall take 
courage, and discuss the subject to-night * * * *** 

The following is a copy of a note I despatched to 
my friend George this morning : 

“(¢——. September 20th, 1827. 

“Dear Rivers—I have found, in your beautiful 
and amiable cousin, all the goodness which ever 
|graced your Sophia. I have lately asked her a very 
pimpereant question—and it was agreed, last night, 
that we should be married next Thanksgiving ~— 
|| Pray heaven the governor will issue an early pro- 
clamation! Ever yours, 





ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SENSIBILITY. 

Or all the virtues that adorn and dignify the hu 
man mind, perhaps there is not one that is mors 
agreeable in practice, and more beautiful in con 
templation, than sensibility ; at the same time, there 
is not one whose counterfeit or affectation is mor 
disgusting. That the imitation is so common, may 


be ascribed to the acknowledged excellence of the 
She dropped a low obeisance, and I congratulate’ 


ship which no dishonourable jar had ever broken, | 


on his happiness; and the afternoon and evening 
was killed in the most delightful manner. Rivers 
was all happiness—he had taken to his bosom one 
of the fairest flowers of earth—and his soul gle ames 
out in hisswinmingeye. * * * * * * 
Gentle reader, I will assay to be brief. The next 
\day the lofty ship reeled over the green torrent of 
Niagara—the shout of thousands rent the air—but I 
‘was a melancholy spectator of the sublime specta- 
‘cle. Like the condemned vessel before me, I was 
approaching a like yawning gulf—the deep, dismal 
vortex of the bachelor’s corner. Twenty-seven 


original virtue; but if the imitators could but see 
for a moment with the eyes of their observers, they 
{would perceive the unfavourable impression it 
leaves. That instead of being regarded as the evi 
dence of a benevolent feeling, it is looked upon as 
the offspring of a weak and foppish mind, exposed 
to the pity or ridicule of those that behold, as kind 
ness or knowledge may predominate in them. T 
\give to sensibility all the dignity that is naturally its 
own, it must be useful, or at least it must arise from 
such objects as would make it useful if some acci 
dental circumstance did not intervene. Our tears 


| must not flow from the loss of a kitten, or a singing 


years of my existence had flown, and I was deter-| 


mined to seek out some gentle one, with whom to 
sail down the stream of time. I turned away from 
the troubled stream as the dark hulk disappeared 
from the verge of that horrid and frowning wall of 
waters—and I met my friend, and his surpassing 
wife. George grasped my hand with rapture. 

said he, with a look of the most tran- 
quil delight, in a low voice—“ get married. My 
stay at G -, in my western tour, a year since, 
was the happiest stay I ever made. Then I found 
the treasure which I have now secured, and for 
| which I have exchanged many a lonely hour, and 
;many a deceitful allurement. I have the best of 
beings for my bosom-friend—how can I be otherwise 
than hap 'py” 

| As for me, I had my own resolution already 
formed—and when I arrived at the beautiful village 


| or mourn their loss with a grief so unsuited to them 


bird, or a lap dog; nor at the misfortunes of a cha- 
‘racter of fiction, who is so entwined with our sym 
pathies that we are compelled to feel as he feels, 
and suffer as he suffers. We must not faint if an ac 


| quaintance has cut his finger, or a favourite play 
actor is suddenly indisposed, or the perforation for 
/an ear-ring has swelled unusually ; nor must we di: 


if the object of our purest, tenderest love, proves in 

sensate. In cases like these, grief shows a tenderness 
of heart that is unexceptionable indeed, but as the 
objects are inadequate, it is an unworthy attribute 
of a being endowed as man is endowed. Why should 
we place such an inordinate value upon such trifles 
? 
In this world of wo there certainly are objects 
enough of real distress, where the commiserations of 
the humane would be a salutary balm to the wound 

ed spirit, whose griefs would otherwise be insup 

portable. And how soothing to the unfortunate are 
the expressions of true sympathy! How consoling 
the reflection, that, bereaved of health, friends, li- 
berty, property, or happiness, there are some beings 
in the world who will sympathise in our misfortunes, 


‘appreciate their severity and extent, mourn whe 


: , 
we weep, and bear with our peevishness patient's 
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out of respect to the sources which gave rise to it. Thave a field—and there we’ll raise corn and pota- and the unerring representations of my mirror, are 
And what a lustre does it create around the face of jtoes, and eat as much as we want.’ ” jmuch more worthy admiration than those of the 
beauty, and what a friendly veil does it interpose Scenes of wretchedness, like this, are not of a ro- | generality of young men. Indeed, to be frank with 





for deformity, to behold them engaged in the angel’s|mantic kind ; but while they do exist, a blot upon | YOU. I have always been considered as an uncom- 
employments of consoling the afflicted! The eye the humanity of the world, there is nothing that ||mon instance of beauty. When quite a child, I 
of ugliness, when lighted by the glow of feeling, | ought to prevent our dwelling upon them. More- | was taught the value of my charms, by the kindness 
sends forth a brighter beam than ever shot from the over, it might be instrumental in correcting that of my mother and her nurse, who took every oppor- 
glances of unimpassioned beauty ; and words of kind- | false and sickly taste, which the refinements of the tunity to pay me the homage of admiration ; and J 
ness are a greater ornament to the face than the! present age are apt to create—a disposition to dis- | remember very well entertaining a perfect contempt 
fairest complexion, or the most regular set of fea- solve in grief, over a fancied, or at least a trifling || for my playmates whose noses turned up or down 
tures. This amiable virtue is naturally the tenant jill, while real distress, like that that has just been | more than was consistent with the rules of ele- 
of the female bosom. Man sometimes possesses it, mentioned, would be considered too low and vulgar || gance —whose faces were either too broad or too 
but it is always expected in woman, and her charac- | to receive a moment’s thought. Strange as it may || !ong—whose hair stuck out straight like a coat- 
ter is very defective without it. It is one of those appear, things like these are not tolerated, unless it) brush—and whose persons were deficient in the 
mild and tender qualities which distinguish her from be from the pulpit. The preacher is licensed to softness of manner and the excellence of attitude 
the other sex, whose practice is her peculiar pro- give us what advice he pleases, but so despotic is || which I have always endeavoured to acquire. 
vince, and whose absence occasions a very percep- ‘the empire of fashion, that very few have the teme- | Ast grew up, I answered the expectations which 
tible blank where all should be perfect. For this |! rity to be serious, except in a church—in conversa- imy infancy had elicited. My person acquired the 
reason the woman who coldly repulses the vagrant || tion it is entirely out of the question. I remember dignity of age, without losing the fascination of 
who begs at her door for bread, acts unnaturally. |having once read of a lady whose daughter (a young | youth. My hand and foot are fair and pretty, and 
Perhaps her judgment tells her that to encourage | woman, who delighted in cards and romances) lay | 1 perceived that I was the object of notice and ad- 
idleness, by bestowing the boon that is requested, is at the point of death. In reply toa divine who |miration wherever | went—and am now about to 
injudicious ; but if, in compliance with her judg- | wished to speak a few words to the dying peneen, | complain to you and your charming subscribers, the 
ment, she refuses the petition, she violates the ten- | the mother said, “ let her alone, she is now en-| pains and inconveniences I am daily called upon t 
derness of the female heart. I once saw a lady ele- | gaged with her cards, and novels, and is happy— endure, in consequence of the envy and jealousy 
vate her hands and eyes with a most pathetic ex- 'she has but a short time to live, and she must not be | of men who possess fewer personal advantages than 
clamation, over the story of a shipwrecked marinef, interrupted while occupied by her favourite pas- | myself. 
who had nearly perished with hunger; but I have!'time.” There is as mvch justice in the ideas of that | It will be necessary, in the first place, to pre 
always suspected the compassion of that lady, be- | mother as there is in the false delicacy that would | mise, that the beneficent nature which has bestow 
cause almost, at the same moment, I saw her cold- || prevent the young’s contemplating the real ills of | ed upon me physical charms, has also endowed me 
ly reject the application of an infirm old creature | jjfe from an apprehension of making them melan-|| with a refined understanding, and a heart of ex 
who besought her for a pittance, out of her profu- || choly. W.|\treme and exquisite sensibility. I am, therefore, 
sion, to satisfy his wants. Man is made of sterner | nemeenen — a | frequently entangled in the soft toils of love, which 
stuff, and to him should be committed the task of | THE REPOSITORY ihas so often penetrated bosoms less susceptible than 
reforming such evils as these. { x hes a ; mine, and which constitute so large a portion of 
Very many persons, who move in the middle, or Sain acest dice Sitivadiene aamiiaaiinedied tak ene. tal? thoughts, writings, conversations, and very 
lugher ranks of life, see very few of those scenes of A ge “Ain Nancy” hind of all geal existence of nearly all human beings. 
misery that abound amongst the poor; consequently) coioured, gold-edged paper, and secured by asilken riband | The sweet taste of woman has selected me as at 
they are quite ignorant of them. However, it is not) of green. We cannot refuse it a place in the Mirror, as, object of much stratagem and many delightful in 
to be suppesed, that even they are entirely unac-| we have no doubt that it is founded on truth, having tre-\ ginuations. { am continually exposed to the insi 


quainted with the existence and nature of such | quently observed the fate of euch exquisite dandy gentlemen | dious attacks of the loveliest damsels of New-York ; 
| as the writer describes himself. We are, moreover, sure 














scenes. in fac " a choice of 
I . csi =“ he will find ample consolation in thus pouring his sad story and I am, in fact, deterred from making a choice o 
daapes ROGET, ner - it our purpose to enu- into the ears of American readers, who are celebrated for || 4 partner for life, as well by the difficulty of select 
merate any particular objects to arouse the feel- their sympathy for the unfortunate. We hope Mr. Poma | ing from so vast a variety of candidates, as by the 
ings of the heart. One extract, however, I beg leave | tum will let us hear from him agaiv.—#d. Mirror. |impossibility of discovering any from among the 
to quote, which depicts a scene of wretchedness, of j vew-York, fe , », and fee 
juote, ' depicts c i FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. ladies of New-York, fair, sensible, pure, and feel 
a nature that we can know nothing of by observa- | | ing enough to travel with me through the miserable 
tion. It is an account of some poor persons who had | THE MISERIES OF A BEAUTY. || wilderness of this life, and to bestow upon me that 
left Germany for Holland, with the intention of emi- | From my lodgings, No. 10 Roso-water Square. || attention and respectful love, without which matri 
grating to America, but who found no means of de-|| J, sin, am a handsome young man, ‘pon honour! || mony, in my opinion, must be very disagreeable in 
fraying the expenses of a voyage across the Atlantic,| ] trust I may speak the truth without subjecting||deed. I have a great mind to take passage fo) 
and were obliged to return : myself to the imputation of vanity, as, by long and France, as I have quite a taste for French articles, 


*“ Many, unwilling to admit the necessity of re- | serious contemplation, I have risen above the in- and speak the language like a native. But to the 
turning, remained still in the neighbourhood of the fluence of the ordinary passions which agitate my | point. Wherever I go, I attract attention. On the 
Dutch cities till the approach of winter. At last, || less meditative fellow-mortals, in the ever-whirling part of the women, it is implied by smiles, and looks 
violently undeceived, they set out on their return. | vortexes of pain and pleasure. Therefore allow me || of gracious pleasure; but the men seek to relieve 
Half starved, covered with rags, *******—and from to repeat to you and your fair readers, many of} the anguish of their own ugliness, by laughing at 
the total prostration and wasting of strength, scarce whom know me well, that I am a handsome young | me and my dress—which, so far from deserving ri 
able to creep on, they arrived in the neighbourhood man. I say young, because I am just in the age | dicule, is modelled on the newest European fashion 
of Dusseldorf. And yet it was out of the question when I participate in the advantages of merriment, || I have heard the vile citizens of New-York whisper 
to afford the most miserable any repose, for it was and the dignity of business, without being out of||‘« Dandy!” as I passed by. Poor, ignorant labour 
necessary to hurry them forward, to make room for my sphere in either; that is, not so old as to be|ers!—always immersed in business, they are unac- 
those that followed. Those who could not march,’ compelled to abandon all the dear little saucy fami- | quainted with the customs of the young noblemen 
were sent on in wagons. Almost every family had liarities of the boy, nor so young as to assert my pri- of Europe, or of the real gentlemen o» ihis side of 
lost one of its members. An unhappy father of seven | vileges without make-believe pouting lips—cheeks | the Atlantic, who are above the meanness of having 
children, of whom the oldest was scarce twelve that blush, though not with real anger—and some-) any thing to do, except to discover new sources of 
years, had become insane at the loss of his wife. times, peradventure, the disarrangement of curls, amusements, and to follow the freaks of their own 
‘I want nothing,’ was his constant cry, in his deli- | which thus, in their confusion, look a thousand times) fancy It would, indeed, be much more natural for 
rium. ‘I want nothing but a little bread for my | more beautiful than they would be with all the arts, me to ridicule their garments, as mine are undoubt 
poor children. One loaf—yes, one loaf—I have only of all the perukiers in Paris. || edly conformable to the standard of taste. My coat 
earned one—but the poor worms cannot get their; I am tall and slender, with a fine shape, and | is of the finest cloth, to the cleaning of which I de- 
fill of that, and leave some for me to eat, and be. graceful air. My complexion is clear and brilliant, vote at least twenty minutes, morning and evening 
strong enough to work to-morrow for another. See! my eyes large and black, and my forehead covered My waistcoat is white, spotted with strawberries 
look there !—Three dogs !—See how they eat !—O_ with clusters of glossy hair of the same colour. I and rolled over a red velvet false collar, which 
how they eat their fill '~O God!—O God! let my have fime teeth, which I take great care to preserve contrasts well with the snowy whiteness of my linen 
poor children only eat their fill once !—Shall we go) as white and pretty as nature made them; and my My collar extends about two inches beyond my 
to America? Oh, yes, to America—there, there is | features, as well as my form, if I can draw any) chin, and rises tomy ears. My pantaloons are large 
plenty of land—all belongs to God—there I shall conclusion from the opinion of my female friends,! and Turkish, profusely wrinkled around the waist 
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and buttoned and strapped at the foot, over boots of absolute meaning upon every face that met my eye. | 
fine morocco. A gold chain around my neck se-.] cannot express my high-minded indignation at} 
cures my watch in one vest pocket, and a quizzing- this savage treatment. My first impulse was to) 
glass in the other—and Mr. Oliver, the barber, curls fight every man, woman, and child around me— I 
my hair—and he is certainly a most delightful bar- | but, despising that common mode of settling a dis- 
ber. I think the New-Yorkers had better let my pute, I tacitly determined to put him in the paper, 
dress alone, as their Yankee simplicity is best con- which I now do; and, having pulled up my collar, | 
cealed under the garb of silence. and arranged my dress, I walked gracefully away, 
As I have, in obedience to fashion, been an ad- with my hands in my pockets, and whistling yankee 
venturer after pleasure for some time past, I shall ‘doodle, in token that I despised them all. 
lay before you some of my complaints. Please print this in your paper, and, perhaps, 
In the whole course of my travels, I had seen one of these days, I shall give you a description of 
little in the scenery worthy the admiration which ome more of the barbarous manners and customs of 
the simple folks around me so freely lavished upon these abominable creatures. In the mean time I 
it; nor had I, indeed, found any society fit to be | remain, my dear sir, your most devoted and very 
considered as my equals, or to become the partners obsequious servant, Perer Pomatcm. 
of my observations, except one or two elegant girls, 
whose fortunes, birth, and beauty, rendered them 
agreeable companions. Of course, therefore, I ‘ 
paced the deck of the steamboat with dignified “7 PARK THEATRE. 
periority, disregarding the wants and feelings of | a a a 
every one around me, and taking care, by the ZTAaACe | there is no place in the world where theatrical amusement is se libe- 
of my attitudes—the genteel ease of my carriage— | "lly patrunised as in this city This is almost the invariable rere 


of every stranger; and if crowded houses are to be any criterion, the 


and the general tenor of my sparingly-bestowed | love of theatricais is rather on the advance than decline amony us 
k bet -“onvi ti ni that I exhibite i The tempt ations, to he sure, are almost irresistible Atthe Park, on 
remarks—to be ray my conviction . . , “) Monday, Miss Clara Fisher concluded a must profitable engagement || 
sufficient kindness in condescending to mingle with | in the character of Clari. Her Lydia Languish, on Friday, was ove 
“age en j of her happiest efforts in genteel comedy, and her Little Pickle only 
the common herd, without suffering the degradation vields to ber personation of the Mowbrays. While the votaries of 
zi x 1 . Thatia follow in the train of Miss Fisher, the worshippers of Meipt 
of bec oming one of them—of entering into their mene have their old favourites, Cooper and Mrs. Dut to officiate at 


‘ yhts. or allowing their intrusive famili- | ber altar; the balance, however, is all on the side of the jaugbter 
vulgar delig me 6 . : loving goddess. Miss Kelly is also engaged; and Mr, H. Kuight, 
arity. By these means I made many enemies.—)}) who is said tw be excellent in the same line as his inimitable father, 

Di am ain 7 P Fa _ || is speedily to appear. We have not heard, but hope Mrs. Koight ill)! 
Every face wore an aspect of broad ridicule, un shortly resume her place on these boards. There is no one on the 
concealed contempt, affected pity, or stern indig- || stage — — a ae =the patie than “ ‘ nemming 
4 ° ° . singer. hother consigament has also en made to the Park in the 
nation Butas these were but the various disguises person of Mr. E. C, Horn, the celebrated singer and popular composer. || 
which envy assumed, I passed them by with stoical | ————s 
indifference, only occasionally, as a matter of cu-), NEW-YORK THEATRE. 
rious speculation, regarding its effects through my) At the Rowery the Manager is reaping the substantial reward of 
= : me ; - +. | his enterprising exertions. The regular company is numerous be- 
quizzing glass, which seemed to add fury to its vond precedent, and its numerical force is fully equalled by its men- 
former fire. There were a young gentleman and || tal. Better actors than Barret, Holland, and the rest, we would not 
3 wish to see. and they have already become most decided favourites 
lady among the passengers, who seemed quite at- || The French troupe is aow complete ; and, to crown the whole, the || 
“e “ ical .| public are once more to have an opportunity of witnessing Siguorina 
tached to each other’s society, and the fellow really)! Garcia on those boards previous to her departure for Frauce 
seemed enamoured of the charms of his really pretty ———e 
friend. I saw she received his attentions with de- | LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 
light. I could discover on her check the pleasure!) We present to our readers a front view of the La Fayette Theatre," 
which played in her heart—and, in spite of all her) ¢ns"*ved expressly for this paper by Mr. Eddy, from a drawing by 


$ > ~ | Mr. Davis. 
endeavours, a placid smile stole around her lips, and | 





THE DRAMA. 





This building, the largest and most splendid ever erected for the- 
° a ae j} atrical purposes in the United States, is located in a section of the 
imparted to her face a character of uncommon beau-| city which bas sprung into existence, and arrived at maturity. in se) 


P : a Sane atee* ‘| short a period as to astonish even those who were daily witnessing | 
ty. I almost envied the man his privilege of sitting its progress, but which, to the occasional visitant, coald scarcely be, 


by and talking to her, and, though I had no inten- || realized. i 
: seush hail } flair, I || [tis located in Laurens street, about 100 feet north of Canal-street || 
tion of serious y prosecuting the affair, resolved, i and ~ nds, in depth, fromm Laurens to Thompson-street, about 200 | 
y nagsi i ievi || feet. The front, of which the plate is a correct representation. ts 
by wey of pean the time, and relieving the; built of Eastern white granite, and presents one of the most beauti | 
tedious monotony of this vile voyage up the North i euteriane te tale city. The lobbies ore spacious, and aro theosngh, | 
. . y ventilated by twelve windows in cach tier, seven on the south, an: 
river, to teach the fellow the difference between a | five on the vorth side of the building. which, in addition to the ad | 
: . } age they will give to this house in the summer season, are pe- 
real gentleman and a mere human being. Accord-) ‘antage they will & Baran deveds, 
: : |) culiarly neat in their appearance. The interior is the most elegant 
ingly, after having for some time surveyed her) ia the country. and is decorated in a style equally chaste and splen 
. . . a. he boxes are supported by bronze columns, surmounted by 
through my quizzing-glass, and at the same time Ionic capitals beautifully carved and gi!t, and the elevation of each 
displayed the diamond ring on my white little finger, | tier is sufficient to give auditors upon the rear seats as full a view of 
: | the stage and proscenium as those upon the first benches. A venti- 
the blushes which overspread her whole face suf- | lator is placed over the door of each box, which answers the pur- 
ficiently betrayed her delight and encoura ed me | pose better than if inserted in the box doors, which we find by eX pe- 
’ 4 riewce tu be a great annoyance to those who sit near them. The 
. » ; . +g. || saloons, which are very elegant, and admirably arranged, upon the 
to proceed. Interrupting a remark which her awk |, tevel of the lol-bies. are kept in a very superior style by Mr. Steven- 
ward lover was uttering, | asked her “If I might not son, late of Chatham Garden, whose activity and geotiemanly man- 


: . | ners are well calculated for this department. 
have the pleasure of attempting to hasten the flight | “rise clegance and beauty of the dome attract the immediate atten 


of time, by preferring a few interrogations to her) tion of the spectator. A superb gas chandelier is suspended from 
. . ae . » © the centre. directly ander the ventilator, shedding a light over the 
respecting the curiosities of the river?” She return-. whole avdience, like the splendour of the midday sun. The proprie- 
. ee . a tor has very judiciously dispensed with the gallery. The proportion | 
ed a modest answ er, which I did not exactly COM- of the house and dome is thereby preserved, and the gallery audi-| 
prebend—but her beau, regarding me with a stern) ©@% which is proverbially the most ueruly and noisy, is excluded, 
a The proscenium is in admirable proportion, and fiuisbed by an arch 
countenance, replied, that “ They were at that time thrown from the entabiatare, to the front of the dome, so as to 
s . ~ - — whi _|, form a sounding board, and notwithstanding the great size of the 
engaged in a private conversation, in which they |! house, we observe that the performers are distinctly beard through- 
i wish to be interrupted.”’ I opened ayes) Out it 
did not . ° P » P nee Gy'< yes The fronts of tue boxes are embellished in a style wholly new, de- 
wide with astonishment at the fellow’s presumption, | signed by Mr. P Grain. «he figures in each pannel are cut in relief, 


shaded and gilt, and project about four inches from the eround work 


and, slightly glancing at him through MY QUIZZINY which is green. The pannel is surrounded by a rich carved and 
glass, I turned again toward the lady, and repeated viided moulding, and the whole is classically beautiful, and surpasses 
es , ° ' > any thing of the kind we have ever seen 

my solicitation—upon which he took hold of my nose The stage, with its scenery and machinery, exceed all former at- 
’ ler ae . tempts in this country. It is one hundred and twenty feet deep, and 

very rude ly Ls and squec zed it between his thumb in some places one hundred feet wide, being greater than anv known 
and finger till I roared out so loud as to attract! in the Uoited States or Greaa Britain. The machinery ts managed 
- above the scenes, and the stage lights are also placed above. This is 

every one on board to witness my disgrace. 1 | the greatest improvement of the whole The light is more natural, 


. . . 4 i and imparts an unequalled brilliancy to the productions of the artis 
) » = . 3 
threatened t fling him ove rboard but he only It also strips the stage from the lamp ladders which prevented the 


laughed—and, upon looking around, judge of my hae from being opened beyond a certain width; eo that now the 
: : . ~.|| width of the stage presented to the audience may be increased at 
astonishment at beholding an undoubted grin of | pieasure. The effect of this arrangement is striking |y exemplified in 


the splendid procession scene of the Bride of Alydos, which presents 
a — more imposing than aay we had ever witnessed. 

¥ the following list, which embraces all the performers yet av. 
nounced, it will be perceived that in effective talent, this theatre wil 
Stand pre-eminent, if the manager will cast his pieces as ander-tood 
and beretofore practised at this house, to the whole streugth of the 
COM pans. 


Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Scott, Mr. Thaver, 
Mr. Walstein, Mr. Ritehings, Mr. Faulkwer, Mr. Hyatt, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Dinnetord, Mr. Doyne, Mr. Keaten 
Mr. Somerville, Mr. Richards, Mr. Placide, Mr. Nelsun, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Eberie, Mr. Denman, Mr. Collins, 


Mr. W.+ onway, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Stone, 
Mrs. Walstein, Mrs. Conwsy, Mrs. Fisher, 
Miss Twituall, Miss S. Eberle, Miss E. Eberte, 


We understand that in addition to the above, a oumber of per 
formers of rank will shortly be announced 

The opening address, (written by one of the esteemed and bigh!y. 
gifted correspondents of the Mirror,) we do not hesitate to pronoun 
the most beauiful thing of the kind which has appeared since the 
imimitable production of Sprague, recited at the opening of the Park 
theatre. It was spoken by Mrs. Hill in astvie and manner which 
does ber infinite credit, and 4 a> repeated on Wednesday by partica 
lar request. We have obtained a copy, and now publish it by pe: 
misson of the proprietor 


Mr. E. Conway, 
‘irs. Walla k, 
Mrs. Greene, 


In legead jore ond history's radiant page, 
The rich memorials of a classic age, 
Bright o'er the hallowed records shines a ray, 
he beraid of the Diatna’s after day 
Its morn arose with envious ¢ louds oppre ss'd, 
The boon appears in racnbow splendours dress'd 
Far distant be the shadows of that night 
Which shrouds in gloom these visions of delight 
I), vernal groves, the paradise of earth, 
Vere sung the tidings of the Urama’s birth; 
lrom rose wreathed harps the sounds of rapture came. 
And thrill’d to extacy the minstre!’s trame 
Then vouthful Taste, with her attendant train, 
Assumed the sceptre aud began ber reign ; 
The sylvan scene was gemmed with cheicest lowers, 
Which sweetly blusbed through tears trom summer shower 
Forth from ber bower, in radiant splendour bright 
The Queen appeared, arrayed in robes of light; 
And soft-vuiced Mu-~:c breathed upon her lute. 
Each sound was busbed, and every lip was mute. 
Young Genius threw his eagle glance around, 
And moved with eager step that spurned the ground, 
He seized the pen and traced in lines of light, 
The glowing thought with Faney’s visions bright 
Chaste Truth beheld—hber magic wand displayed, 
Her sacred signet on the tablets laid— 
That seal to Nature’s :eigning impulse true, 
Its silver lustre o’er the pages threw ; 
Then forth the mandate came—* Through every age 
“Be Truth the guardian of the moral stage ; 
* Fach line be drawn to strengthen virtue’s cause, 
* Aud every scene be true to Nature's laws.” 
his fiat given—iv one rude crash of sound 
The harps were struck, and music breathed around 
To fairy lands where gay illusions dwell, 
Those forms have fled who lived in fancy’s spell 
Bebold ! where moves with melancholy mien, 
The tearful mistress of the tragic scene, 
Ite; |. bouring bosom heaves the frenzied sigh— 
The glance of madness flashes from her eye 
With blanched cheek, and wildly streawming hair 
She calls on Death! and rushes in despair 
The pointed steel is drawn with sudden gleam— 
It strikes !—she fails !—life yields tis purple stream 
Wy hat fairy form glides through the distant grove 
W th pleasure’s step, and looks of joy and love 
It comes—and now, a shade of sadness steals 
Across that brow—the faliing tear reveals 
The soul of feeling, sbrined where mirth resides, 
Gay, sportive * Mirth, which wrinkied Care derides.’ 
Those eyes of sparkling light—that winning grace 
And all the thrilling eloquence of face, 
Are thine Thalia—thine the witching power, 
To shade with grief. or gild the passing bour 
In you dark forin, the deepest passions dwell, 
In thts, the gentler, softer charins excel; 
Through these, life’s varied scenes are shadowed forth 
Vice droeps her crest—Treth crowns neglected worth 
And thus with intellectual power. the stage 
Guards with its shield the morals of the age 
Patrons! with joy we tread the mimic scene, 
In wisdom’s robes—or clad in sportive Mien 
Gur steady aim is still to win your smile; 
That sun lit beam can all our cares beguile : 
Vain were our hopes to aid the Drama’s cause, 
Unless our efforts win your kind applause. 
The Temple reared—the envied task is ows 
To light the miad with god-like reason’s pow ers 
Aud yours, the glory to create a name 
For this fair dome, upow the scroll of Fame 








Another beautiful poem, written at the request of the proprietor, | 
a distinguished poet, was spoken by Mr. Wallack, on Monday evenin 
and repeated on Tuesday, with much applause. Li is chastely wri 
ten and we will endeavour to present a copy to our readers in our nex! 

The Bride of Abydos was brought out on Monday evening ina style 
of unparalleled spleadour. The scevery throughout is rich and 
beautiful beyond our conceptions of scenic illusion. We have no 
room for a detailed account, but we cannot he ip particularizing ti 
sunset scene, by Mr. Jones, the effect of which was magical. With t 
exception of some little defects always incident to the first perform- 
ance of a new piece, it went off adnurabiy, and judging from ou 
own impressions, it is destined to have along run. Mr. Burrough 
Selim is a masterly piece of acting, and Mrs. Wailack, in Zuleik 
was extremely interesting. Scott, as Giaffer, ‘ppeared to advanta 
and Ritchings looked the Timariot chieitain, and gave bis songs will 
ouch effect : 

We cannot close this article without allading to the exertions 01 
Mr. Sandford, the proprietor, in improving that section of the city 
In addition to this splendid structure, (covering upwards of halt a 
acre of ground,) Mr. 5. has erected, in the short space of four year 
in the immediate vicinity of the Theatre. upwards of torty stores a 
dwellings, some of them of the most elegant description. It is prin 
cipally due to bis exertions that Canal.street, in which he has erected 
shove twenty stores, has so rapic lv become a place of extensive bus 
ness; his claims upon the support of the proprietors in this neig! 
bourhooed are strengthened by the fact, that Le has, in his improve 
ments, always coustructed buildings calculated, from their stvie, t 
ade to the value of the surrounding property li is to be boped that 
the inhabitants of this vicinity will not lose sight of his exertions, by 
which they have beeu so much benetitted, but will extend their pa 
tronage to this establishment. which we are sure will continue iv 
deserve it 
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NEW AGENTS. 
JoxaTnan Doner. Rochester, Monroe Co. N. Y. 
James Levericn, Augusta, Georgia. 
Damier Peck, P.M. Raleigh, N.C. 
W. H. Hewrt, P. M. Pensacola, Florida. 


Fourth Avenue once more.—With a view to be enabled to 
form a more correct judgwent of the propriety of pressing 
upon the attention of our honourable corporation the project 
of connecting Broadway with Fourth Avenue, as well as to 
satisfy the urgent zeal of respectable friends and correspond 
ents, we have taken the pains, in company with one of those 
friends, to examine the nature of the ground between the 
regular termination of Broadway and the avenue. Thix we 
find not only admirably well calculated to form a connecting 
link between the two streets, but, in trath, if we are not al- 
together mistaken in our judgment, it ray be pronounced 
the most beantiful eminence on the island. From the sum- 
mit, which is of moderate elevation, a gentle slope is pre- 
sented in every direction, overlooking, at the same time, 
grounds elegantly disposed, and commanding a view of both 
rivers) The sketch of the East river and of the shore of 
Long-Island is iniwitably beantiful ; and were the future im- 
provements to be made to bear any similitude to the local 
attractions, it would become the most splendid and most de- 
lightful residence in the city. In accordance with the plan, 
a public square of suitable dimensions ought forthwith to be 
laid off, with preparators embellishments. Public enter; rise 
would seize upon it with avidity; and, in the lapse of a few 
years, we should witness a display of magnificence which ts 
at present little thought of. Hudson Square and its neigh 


bourhood, without halt its natural beauty, is a striking ex- | 


emplification, as we think, of the correctness of our views. 
We perceive that the streets communicating between the 
rivers are in a state of rapid advancement. This will neces 
sarily require the removal of several of the buildings, and 
destroy the gardens and shrubbery connected with them.— 
The scheme of continuing Broadway would of course cause 
the removal of some others: and since the cross-streets are 
shortly to produce such essential alterations in the face of 
the property, and since its present symmetry is to be almost 
wholly defaced, we tee! persuaded, that all considerate peo 
ple will unite with ux in opinion, that every obstacle to the 
union of the two great avenues now under consileration, 
ought to have a timely and complete removal To pass over 
an improvement so inviting, and one so manifestly pregnant 
with important consequences, would, we humbly conceive, 
bring a lasting reproach upon our city. We do therefore 
respectfully, but earnestly, urge upon our public cuardians 
to give due consideration to the interesting nature of the 
subject. Before we dismiss the matter, however, we would 
take the occasion to remark, that to men of capital an open- 
ing is here presented for an investment more inviting than 
any other within the limits of the corporation. All the spe- 
culations at Harlem, or Yorkville, or any other ville, sink 
into insignificance when compared with this. And should 
the Common Council reiuse to listen to a proposition fraught 
with nameless advantages, and one in which the pride and 
character of the city is deeply committed, then we would 
recommend to men of capita! an immediate purchase of the 
whole ground, provided it can be had on fair terms, and that 
without delay they adopt such measures as will most effec- 
tually promote their own interest, while with comparatively 








small sacrifices, there can be blended, in this spot and its 
neighbourhood, a concentration of charms that would be a 





source of the highest gratification to our citizens, and of 


nceasing admiration to strangers 


- piaemeatacei i 
The City of New-Vork.—The steady and rapid increase of 


the city of New-York is really a matter of astonishment. It 
appears, from an examination of its history, that in the vear 
1790 it amounted to 33.131; 
thirty-five vears,) it had increased to 166,085 inhabitants ; 
ind, according to the recent rates of increase, it may be 


and that in 1825, (a period of 


fairly estimated that the city will in future double its popula 
tion in fifteen years! Allowing the present population to be 
about 200,000, in thirty vears it will, in all human probability, 
exceed 500,10 '—conseqnently, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this island will be nearly covered with a dense 
population, in the short space of thirly years, at least as far as 
Harlem. Is there any thing on record to equal this? 

British Hindestan.—Mr Webster, in his cel! 
n the Greek question, said, ** The vigour of the Saxo: race 

perhaps yet destined to emancipate the enslaved portions 
We do not mean to assert that it has emanci 


brated speech 


of mankind 
pated the Hindoos, bet the influence of their Enropesn con 
querors may render them hereafter capable of self-emancipa- 
tion. We often find that a barbarous nation, subdued by 
the arme of another more enlightened, acquires in time much 

{the refinement and moral strength of its subjugators; and 


why may it not prove so in this instances The British con 


7 


| quests in India have opened a way for Christianity and all 
its blessings to enter the benighted regions of Asia. The 
|| European part of the population, which is continually in 
| creasing, will at length become somewhat amaigamated with 
|, the higher orders of the vation, and be the means of icavening 
\|the whole mass, and of rescuing millions of beings from the 
|| grossest superstition, ignorance, and mental debasement, by 
| which the human race has ever been oppressed. It is not to 
| be expected that Britain will always retain possession of her 
oriental dominions. In planning her American colonies, sinc 
'\aid the foundation of a mighty republic; and it may with 
much reason be predicted, that her conquests in India will 
eventually create one of the noblest empires of Asia It will 
no doubt be along time before this is accomplished ; but the 
| means are now in slow and sure operation. European su 
premacy, from the foothold it has there gained, is now exert 
Hing its influence beyond the bounds of Hindostan. Persia 
|jalso has feit it ‘This nation seems more susceptible of cult) 
|| vation than any other where the Mohamedan religion prevails 
The Persians, not improperly called the French of Avia, 
| have long been celebrated tor the comparative liberality of 
|| their tenets, their affability of manners, and proficiency im 
| many useful and elegant arts ; and it is probably owing to the 
little intercourse they formerly held with Europeans, together 
| with the civil wars by which their country was tor ages con- 
'vulsed, that society among them has not made greater ad 
Of late, however, they seem to have considerably 
A tess barba 


| Vances 
| risen in a moral and intellectual point of view 
rous policy is pursued by their government; and a general 
j| tuclination is shown to appreciate the superiority and prolit 

by the example of their new neighbours. Each tuture gene- 
jrauion, itis to be hoped, will witness the increasing meliora 
tion, not only of this beautiful region, bat of the oriental 
world in general. Eastward as well as ** westward the march 
of empire takes its way 


| 
i} 
" ——— — — 
|| Freedom's Journal.—A paper bearing the above title, de 
|| sigued to advocate the cause of our coloured population, and 


|| superintended by two persons of that class, is published in 
When its establishment was in contemplation, th 


|| this city. 


|| plan was applauded by many benevolent persons, as calcula- | 


ted to improve and enlighten those for whose perusal it was 
intended ; and it certainly might have this iendency, if pro 

perly conducted. Its main object should be, to make its) 
readers peaceable and orderly members ol society ; 
have heard many complaints that its language and sentiment» 
are more likely to foster a spirit of insubordination and hos 
tility. 
approbation of the most zealous and active friends of the Af 
rican race, and the most enlightened members of that class; 
but this journal is utterly opposed to it. 
uphold the Utopian plan of raising the coloured people, in all 
respects, to a perfect equality with the whites. That this 
can ever be accomplished, no one of sane mind, we should 
think, could ever for a moment believe; and those who pre 
tend to look upon the scheme as practicable, would do well 


but we 


| 


It seems seriously to 


\}to remember, that he who seeks to achieve impossibilities, | 


will assuredly be a loser by the rashness of the attempt 


Niagara Fails.—The perpendicular height of these falls 
has been ascertained, bv acenrate measurement, to be one 
hundred and fifty eight feet and four inches 


A hard case.—Av editor at the southward complains that 
he lost one subscriber for favouring Mr. Adams, another for} 
supporting General Jackson, and a third for being neutral 
The best of the joke is, that it was the same article which 
caused all this diversity of sentiment. We suspect the article 
in question must have been written to please all partics, which 
was the reason it pleased none. Let him remember a certain 
old proverb, too well known to need quoting 


Mr Price.—The American manager of Drury Lane conti 
nues the superintendence of that establishment with unabated 
success.—He is on the alert to draw forth promising talent 
from obscurity, and makes use of every exertion to strengthen 
the company and increase the attractions of the house The 
English seem very well satisfied with Mr. Price, notwith 
standing the doubts expressed by the European magazine 
about an American manager’s knowing how to picase a Lou 
don audience 

General Wols.—This distinguished commander was a man 
of refined taste, and many accomplishments, and had a strong 
predilection for literature. The evening before the battle of 
Quebec, in which he lost his life, he recited to one of his 
officers, with much feeling, nearly the whole of Gray's Elegy, 
which had recently appeared, and was then but little known 
sdding, as he concluded, ** that he would prefer being the 
author of that poem, to the glory of beating the French to- 

» 


morrow. 


To correspondents.—An unusual number of communications 
have been received, which shall be attended to with all pos- 
sible expedition 


To make the teeth wiate -A mixture of honey with the 
purest charcoal, wil] make the tecth white as snow 


The colonization plan has almost universally met the | 


| Herlem Canal Company.— Subscriptiins to the stock’ 
(the best ever offered to our citizens) received at the office of 
the New-York Mirror 


Important—to dandies /—A pampbiet has been published 
in France, entitled, “ The art of putting on a cravat in thirty 
four different ways, with the author's portrait '" 


Entrapping.—lo Eagiand, lately, a young lady (rich and 
handsome) was held to bail, for entrapping a young gentle 
manioto a Gretna Green marriage ' 


COMMUNICATION 

Picrpont’s National Reader.— Many a man states his anxic 
ty for the everlasting happiness of youth; bet, few are found 
who will, or do, devote their day light, and their silent hours, 
to the inculeation of first principles. Perhaps this partly 
arises trom the diftheulty of the task; true it i, that every 
body knows in what path both he and the child of bis neigh 
| bour ought to walk; but still, the actions of people are some 
what like their countenances ; there ts a “* shadow of turning’ 
m all purity of heart is required ; 
vod a profound knowledge of pliant minds must be obtaned 
belore any one should attempt to train up (not one single 
lechild of our own, but) whole schools of youth, in the way 
they should go 





Observation ts necessary ; 


The name of Pierpont is, alone, a passport; 
bis profession shows what is marked upon his banner; his 
former compositions have proved that his mind m hike a gem; 
and his household gods display how beautiful can be a father's 
love. The preliminary observations to the National Reade 
are pertect; and fully prove the reverend gentleman's fitness 
for the task. There is no occasion for prophecy (we use the 
word in a wordly sense) to declare, that this book will su 
persede all others; it is truly a National Reader English 
Speakers, and books of that class, are too much filled with 
the divinity which bedges a king; and are, withal but the 
patchwork of other days. We earnestly ask of all parents to 
\look at the production; this will be enough; for purchasing 


must tollow. We are pleased at mentioning the work—be- 
cause we may thereby help the spread of beautiful thoughts 
and honest sentiments fg. 


Romantic elopement.—An elopement, which has caused 
the greatest surprise in the towns of Wells and Taunton, and 
which, trom the secret and romantic mannerin which it was 
conducted, and the complete success with which it was at- 
tended, rivals the fictions of our best novelists, took place at 
one o'clock on Friday morning. ‘The lady was the only child 
of a gentleman of tortane—and the fortunate and tavoured 
lover the fourth son of another respectable gentleman. Secure 
in the favour of the fair object of his wishes, the happy lover 
posted trom London, and hovered near the spot which con 

tained his destined bride, till the wished-for moment arnved 
| when, in the still hour of night, * the bell then bealing one, 

attended by a gallant captain, a faithful friend, he placed 
himself beneath the lady s window—the concerted -ignal was 
given and answered—the ladder placed to the wall—the lady 
appeared, and descending safely into the lover's arms was 
supported by him to a chaise aud four in waiting near the 
spot, and 





» bush, and bar— 
eg Lochinvar 


* They are off—they are cone, over bed 
7 


They'll have swift steeds that follow. quoth you 


One moment only of anxious suspense attended their flight 
when the lady was descended from the window—and, at the 
very instant of departure, a young gentleman who was attach- 
ed to the lady, but who had been rejected, returning from a 
party “hot with Tuscan grape,” passed the flying lovers ; 
and he gazed only at the window, sighed, and warbled 
* Cherry ripe,” ill fated swain! while his passion was thus 
blighted in the bud = Thus disappointed, the \oung gentle- 
man, in a rage, like Roderige, flew to the father’s door, and 
alarmed the house—wheo all Taunton was in an uproar A 
chaise and four was immediately despatched in pursuit, con- 
taining three gentlemen, one of whom was the unfortunate 
young man The happy couple reached London in safety, 
and were immediately marred in the presence of a mutual 
friend, whe had pr ed for their arrival.— London paper 














MARRIED, 


Sth ult. bw the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. William N. Clark 


On the © ’ 
Miss Mary Theresa lLeeffelin 

(in the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. A 
Mise tlester Miller 

On the 9th ult. by the Rev. VM 
to Miss Eliza Lawrence 

im the O%th olt. by the Rev. Mr Maclay. Mr. Jose 


raham Spayth to 
M Namara, Mr. John M'Mennor 
ph BE. Millis t 


th It. by the Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. Samuel Wild to M 








DIED, 
On the 20th ult. the Rev. Freehora G. Garretson, aged 76 wears 
On the 2th ult Mr. John Dur edhd yea 
Om the 251b ult. Mrs. Eliza Liv ston ed 60 wear 
On the 2th + Mr. William Deg: aged 53 year 





t 
(in the etl 1. Mr. Cornelius Van Brant, aged 67 ye 
On the 2°th ult. Thomas Callender, eq 
(Om the 2etb ult. Mr. George Harsin, Jun. aged 42 yea 
th ult. Miss Aon Stuart ed O4 wears 

On the tst inst. Mrs. Sarah Licriige, aged 49 vears 

On the S0th uit. Mrs. Alets Delamerre, aged 76 ve 

On the 29th ult. Miss Martha Needbam, aged 24 vears 

On the 17th of August, at Charleston, 8. C. Mrs. Margaret, wi 
Cornelius Pasman, of this city. 


The City Inspector reports the death of ninety 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE DISTRACTED MAIDEN. 
Gay Pheebus, full glorious, had sunk to the sea, 
While Cynthia, victorious, arose o’er the lea; 
And Evening was wandering the arch of the sky, 
And Hadson meandering full speedily by, 
As ‘mid his dark willows |, musing alone, 
Heard break o’er his billows this sorrowful moan : 


“ Adieu, jocund pleasure !—sweet harp, fare thee well !— 
‘‘ No more thy gay measure can Emily swell. 

“ Now, sunk and dejected, she wanders alone— 

By kindred neglected—her love to bemoan. 

“ The dark-heaving ocean hath widowed her joy— 

‘* Her heart's whole devotion was Edwin Leroy. 


‘* But the storm that fate urges hath over kim played— 
‘* Beneath the cold surges he’s silently laid ; 

“ The blast that impelled him sighs over his grave— 

“ The seas that o’erwhelmed him lament as they lave ; 
“ They mourn they contended my love to destroy— 

“ They mourn that they ended young Edwin Leroy. 


** 'T was fate the severest that led him to stray, 
* In sorrow the drearest, so heedless away ; 

** For sadly he parted his dear native shore— 

“ But Ll, broken-hearted, his loss shall deplore ; 
* Nor hopes unrequited my grief shall alloy, 

“ Till m death I'm united with Edwin Leroy,” 


The wailing was ended, as, solemn and still, 
Night calmly descended on river and hill; 

I, anxiously turning my view to the tide, 

By the moon, faintly burning, a maiden descried : 
In love's wild affection she heedlessly stood, 

On a steepy projection, impending the flood. 


In frantic distraction her form she reclined, 

Her tresses in action swung loose to the wind, 
Which, still as it bordered her station of wo, 
Was drifting, disordered, her vesture of snow. 
She then, rudely heaving her harp to the spray, 
Thus chanted her grieving in sorrowful lay : 


“ In yonder direction, beneath a broad oak, 

“ Our youthful affection first fondly awoke ; 

* In blushing confession our love there we sealed, 

** And our hearts’ whole possession to each we revealed ; 
** Now fleet scathing lightning hath blasted the tree, 

So horrors affrightning, have Edwin and me. 


Thou, Queen of Creation! hast witnessed our love, 

* And each constellation that twinkleth above, 

* Hath lent its pale gleaming to guide us along, 

‘' When of bliss we were dreaming, yon forests among : 
* But this, hence for ever, no more shalt thou see— 

“' For death doth dissever my Edwin and me. 


‘ Adieu, gay delusion, and dreams of delight ! 

* All earthly confusion, recede from my sight ! 

“ Adieu, scene of sorrow, rocks, river, and grove !— 
“ For, ere the bright morrow, I'll meet with my love ! 
‘‘ With fondness unblighted, I sink to the sea— 

* That Death hold united there, Edwin and me.” 


Thus grieving, she ended—then, deep to the wave, 
She, leaping, descended her watery grave ; 
Where, still as the surges roll slowly along, 
They sigh for their dirges her pitiful song : 
‘ No hopes unrequited her grief could alloy, 
Till, in death, she united with Edwin Leroy.” Menatcas 


THE WAGER DECIDED. 

Such little chance I'd always found, 

Of gaining Betsey tor my wife, 
That | had wagered Dick a pound, 

I should not win her all my life. 
But, thanks to heaven! my anxious care 

Is all removed! the knot is tied, 
And Betsey, fairest of the fair, 

Consents at length to be my bride 
To Dick, then, as in honour bound, 

Well pleased, I hold myself in debt 
Thus, by the oddest luck, ‘tis found, 

I lose my wager—win my Bet. 


| 





| 
| 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
HARP OF JUDAH. 


Hushed are the soft and plaintive strains 
That floated o’er Rakama’s wave ; 
The harp the prophet minstrel swept 
Is silent as that minstrel’s grave. 
Once to high heaven the sacred peans rung— 
For heavenly praise thy golden chords were strung. 


Soon passed the animating lay 

Chat trembled on the silent air; 
Thy notes of triumph died away, 

And echo breathes but sad despair. 
In dust thy captive children weep— 
Oh, God of Judah! dost thou sleep ? 


Holy and fervent was that sigh, 

Waked by the thoughts of other days ; 
The herald angels, passing by, 

Upon the sorrowing exile gazed— 
Silent drew near, their forms concealing, 
So humble, yet so pure the feeling. 


Sweet harp of Judah! breathe once more 
Thy plaintive sigh for Sion’s fall ; 
The visions of thy glory o'er, 
The scenes of other days recall. 
Wake, Judah, wake! from dreams of night— 
And feel ‘hy morning’s cheering light. 


Awake the triumphs of thy lay, 

For see the glorious morn appear— 
The blushes of a brighter day— 

The darkness of thy mind to cheer. 
Arise and shine !—thy night is o’er !— 
Thy sons shall sigh in chains a0 more ! 


Sion, from lowest depths of gloom, 
Shall welcome Bethlehem’s rising star— 
Her desert wastes with verdure bloom— 
Her golden harp be heard afar ! 
Her songs of peace remotest nations hear— 
Her ransomed tribes with joyous shouts appear. 


Again in Judah swells the song, 

The choral notes break o'er the plain, 
Ail Jordan's shores the strains prolong— 

“ Good will to earth,” thy king doth reign ! 
On Salem's towers the cross divine, 
Immanuel’s holiest symbols shine. Exorsa. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS TO 

Oh! tell me not of September's chill, 
Nor its power to freeze the heart— 


Amidst Summer suns there are frosts which kill 
Bright hopes, and bid joy depart. 





It is not the blight on the buds of Spring, 
Nor its faded and withering flowers, 

Nor the Autumn’s falling leaves, that bring 
Life's saddest and darkest hours. 


Nor is it the coldness of Winter skies, 
The ice in the streamlet or rill, 

Which the heart's warm feelings can paralyze, 
Or the springs of affection can chill. 


But oh! there are looks there are words, there are tones, | 


Which freeze, as they pass to the heart, 
And like icicles rest—while the Summer's bright suns 
No warmth to the soul can impart 


ON A QUACK DOCTOR IN LOVE. 
From Chloe's eye sly Cupid shot a dart, 
And left it sticking in Sangrado’s heart ; 
In short, unless she pities bis afflictions, 
Despair will make him take his own prescriptions 


ON A STUPID DECLAIMER. 
To hear Neddy mouthing and murdering prose 
Job himself scarcely patient could keep— 
Tis so dull, that each moment we're ready to doze, 
Yet, he rants so, we can't go to sleep 


TO A SOUR HYPOCRITE. 
When you roll up your eyeballs, at evil we start— 
The white of your eye suows the black of your heart. 


Esreee. | 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
CHANT OF THE ITALIAN NUN. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


O, blessed Virgin! am I free from yonder frowning wall, 
Which such long days of weariness hath bound me in its thrall ? 
| The moonlight plays upon my brow—how hath its joyous gleam 
| Beamed out in many a slumbering hour—in many a golden dream— 
| Ere I awoke, to list the peal of that dark convent-bell— 
| To cast a languid gaze around, upon my narrow ceil— 
} Where his indolent length the lizard crept, along the dusky hearth— 
| And, thronging to + y weary soul. came childbood’s faded mirth! 
What sunny dreams my brain o’erswept, sweet as an evening song- 
| They stole as the lute’s gentle strain, the myrtle leaves among ; 
There lingered youth's o’erarching sky, above the purple rines, 
| Where, in its summer luxury, home’s laughing fountain shines! 
| Soon, on my half-roused ear, the tone of matin bell was heard— 
| Thea were my dreams of chik‘hood flown, like chant of sammer-bird 
| 1 woke, midst shadowy thoughts of him «bo wore the lofty brow ; 
He sleeps the dreamless slcep of death—pale slumberer, where ar! 
thou? 
' Ab, loved one! thou may’st bend no more, in rapturous hours, to 
wreathe 
The myrtle-blossoms for wy hair, or passionate vows to breathe | 
Thy last fond smile was passing sad—how mournful was thy tone— 
| And now I weep—tor thou art not, O, young and generous one ! 
Alas! they said thy life went out upon a plain of blood, 
|, Where kindred bearts yearned not to cheer that dark bour’s solitude— 
| That the sword flashed on that glorious brow, and lit thy dying eye— 
I Thus co I mourn thee, faded one '!—why sbould the valiant die? 





| How sweetly, midst the hallowed thoughts of this soft evening hour, 
Floats up the melting vesper song on the breath from the orange 
| bower! 
| From the sweet south the roaming gale bears incense on its wing, 
While the gay morn’s luxuriant smile lights up my wandering— 
I see the fieid—the ilex grove, long hidden from mine eye— 
They laugh beneath the chastened light of an Italian sky; 
i And the shouting streams are dancing on lit by the cloudless moon— 
| Oh! thus have passed Love’s festa! hours, brightly and all too svon 


| Gave me, to seek youth’s sunny home—it is a tranquil! spot— 
| There sof} winds by the lattice come, and chant in woodland grot; 
And the streaming smile of the crystal fount on its humble wall is 
thrown, 
| As the festal ray which meets the eye, from the sparkling diamond 
| stone! = 
‘A song floats glad from the olive-bough —from my bright winged 
} gentile bird ;— 
How its music woke in the morning air, when the gale the fresh leaves 
stirred 
| | will seek my home—tbere is nature’s peace, where the soul may be 
| at rest; 
Tis a picture of that golden shore, where repose the good and blest 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A WARRIOR'S FAITH. 
| 


| 
1) 
|| “ The fate of Juan De Castenos was lung wrapped in mystery ; lv 
||“ had been a valiant warrior, and was returning, a conqueror, to 
||* claim bis betrothed bride, the lovely Isabel De Montemar, wl« 
{| the sudden intelligence of ber death fetl upon his heart like th 

“ withering breath of the deadly upas. He disappeared, and none 
\* knew the land of bis exile. Many years after, a stranger knight! 
|“ was slain in a foreign clime—upon raising his v.sor, the emaciate 

* but still noble features ot De Castenos were recognised by one «bo 
|| + had known him in his youth. round his sabre-hilt, clotted with 
\| * gore, was entwined a faded ringlet, which bad once been of thy 
{| raven’s bue—such a lock was love's trophy at the last interview o 
* Juan and Isabel.” 


The warrior came to his maiden’s bower, 
‘Twas the eve of the coming battle; 
He left bis tent at the silent hour, 
i} When the stirring drums had ceased to rattle 
} “ 0, give me, love,” the warrior said, 
| “ One ringlet of thy raven tresses— 
' * Twill charm from my breast the bolt that’s sped 
i} “ And soften the couch my body presses.” 


The warrior came when the fight was o’er— 
His tame was wreathed in his country’s glory 

The conquered foe had fled from the shore 
The warrioe’s deeds were bright in story; 

From his sword-hilt waved a jet-black lock 

! *Twas a charm in the hand that bore it; 

! That sword had met the battie’s shock, 

And many a foe had quailed before it 


To the loved-one’s bower the warrior stole, 

And called on the form so dearly cheri«he 
A tale of death was breathed on bis soul— 

The maid in her youth and bioom had perished 
Years flew by—and the warrior was cone— 

In a distant land the war-cry sounded- 


Aknight lay dead—on his sword-hiit shone- 
A raven curl with gore surrounded r 
None of Tom's tales again I'l! swallow— 


Once he spoke truth, and duped me hollow. 
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